THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE

contemptuous of traditional religion, yet aspiring to an ideal
existence beyond the fleeting glories of our blood and state.
In Tamburlaine the Scythian outlaw and conqueror, he paints
a picture of his own ideal, the Man of the Renaissance:

Of stature tall, and straightly fashioned,
Like his desire, lift upwards divine. . . .
Pale of complexion, wrought in him with passion,
Thirsting with soverainty with love of armes.
His lofty browes in folds, do figure death,
And in their smoothness, ami tie and life.

This man is half god, half wanton schoolboy. He can use
Bajazeth, the Turkish Sultan, as his footstool, massacre the
Virgins of Damascus and harness the kings of Soria and
Trebizond to his chariot. But he can also woo and win
Zenocrate, daughter of the Sultan of Egypt with impassioned
lyrical speeches and he can speak of intellectual aspiration
with the enthusiasm of a Renaissance scholar:

Nature that framed us of foure Elements,
Warring within our breasts for regiment,
Doth teach us all to have aspyring minds:
Our soules, whose faculties can comprehend
The wondrous architecture of the world:
And measure every wandring plannets course,
Still climing after knowledge infinite,
And alwaies mooving as the restless Spheares.

Tamburlaine is the story of a medieval Tartar conqueror,
but all through it there are echoes of the rich talk of Elizabeth-
an London, with its taverns full of adventurers who have
been to the four corners of the earth and returned with tales
of marvels seen by land and sea. The verse is a perfect riot of
strange geographical names: Tunis, Barbary, Argier, Gibral-
tar, Zanzibar, Manico, Cubar, Samarcanda, Babylon,
Alexandria, Nubia, Persepolis, Mexico, Morocco, Bithynia.
We hear of

Christian merchants that with Russian stems.
Plow up huge furrows in the Caspian Sea,
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